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marks per year pays an annual sewerage rate of twenty
marks,, or about five dollars. American cities have not,
save in very exceptional cases; pursued any such policy
in recent years. In this country sewerage has come to be
looked upon as a distinct public service that should be
rendered freely by the municipality and maintained out of
the common funds.

SEWER  FRANCHISES

Some of the earliest sewers in this country were built
privately, as a rule by neighboring property-owners in co-
out of date operation. But as soon as the need of a whole network of
sewers came to be recognized the municipalities took up the
task of providing the service. Nevertheless, the sewerage
systems of many American cities have at one time or another
been in the control of private companies operating under
franchises which gave the companies,, often for long terms,
the exclusive right to build sewer mams in the public streets
and the authority to make annual charges for the service to
all property-owners, a system of private exploitation that
usually resulted in perpetuating an obsolete plant and in
giving the city bad sanitation at a high price. Accordingly
the number of these privately managed sewerage systems
has been steadily diminishing; in 1902 there were only forty-
seven in all the cities and towns of the United States/ and
to-day there are probably not half that number, the case of
Atlantic City, New Jersey, being perhaps the most notable.
The day of the sewer franchise is past. The sewerage sys-
tem, as has been aptly pointed out,2 differs in one very im-
portant respect from all other so-termed public utilities: it
does not bring to the people a positive service like that
furnished by the lighting, water, or telephone authorities;

1 M. N. Baker, Municipal Year Book (New York, 1902), p. xxxiii.

2 D. F, Wilcox, Municipal Franchises (2 vols,, New York, 1910-1911),